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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION; THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 

MEETING, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

DECEMBER 28-30, 1914. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., on 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1914, in conjunction with the Western 
Philosophical Association. 

The Treasurer's report for the year ending December 31, 1914, 
was read and accepted, after being audited by Professors Creighton 
and Bode. Report follows: — 

E. G. Spaulding, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account With the 
American Philosophical Association. 

Debit. 

Time account $357-57 

Interest to January 1, 1915 n-33 

Check account, January 1, 1915 92.02 

Dues received 240-10 

$701.02 

Credit. 
New Haven meeting: 

Entertainment $ 26.65 

Secretary's expenses 23.60 

Clerical services 26.50 

Stamps and stamped envelopes 24- x 3 

Stationery 3- 10 

Telegrams, express and miscellaneous 6.79 

Printing, announcements, programs, reports and Proceedings 51.19 

$161.96 

Total time account, January 1, 1915 368.90 

Total check account, cash on hand 170.16 

$70Ii02 

Total cash on hand $539-°6 

Audited and found correct: 

(Signed) J. E. Creighton, 
B. H. Bode. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor A. C. Armstrong, of Wesleyan University; Vice-President, 
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Professor W. E. Hocking, of Harvard University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor E. G. Spaulding, of Princeton University; Members of the 
Executive Committee, to serve two years, Professors Morris Cohen, of 
the City College of New York, and W. M. Urban, of Trinity College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following 
new members were elected: Professor A. A. Bowman, of Princeton 
University; Dr. A. P. Brogan, of the University of Texas; Dr. Ma- 
tilde Castro, of Bryn Mawr College; Dr. Ellsworth Faris, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Henry C. Hartmann, University of Cincin- 
nati; Professor R. F. A. Hoernl6, of Harvard University; Mr. Rupert 
C. Lodge, of the University of Minnesota; Professor R. W. Sellers, of 
the University of Michigan. 

The arrangements for the place and date of the next meeting were 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 

The Association discussed at some length the matter of the present 
organization of the philosophical interests of the country into three 
associations, The American, The Western, and The Southern, and 
considered such questions as the advisability of amalgamating these 
into one association, an American, with three sections, and, accord- 
ingly, of changing the name of the present American Philosophical 
Association. It was suggested that with such an organization both 
general and sectional meetings might be held, either each year, or 
in alternate years. The matter was referred to a committee consisting 
of the Executive Committee and three members to be appointed by 
the President with instructions that this committee receive sug- 
gestions and invite discussion. 

The appreciation and thanks of the Association were expressed to 
Chicago University, and especially to Professors Tufts, Ames and 
Moore, for their generous hospitality at this meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. G. Spaulding, 

Secretary. 

The following are abstracts of papers read at the joint meeting of 
the American and Western Philosophical Associations: — 

Individuality through Democracy. G. C. Cox. 

Democracy is defined, not as any particular institution, but as such 
an organization of humanity as will give to every individual the op- 
portunity to realize himself in the fullest measure which is not incom- 
patible with the development of all others. Democracy of the above 
type is the only organization of society which can develop individuality 
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in the full and complete form which is the goal of human endeavor. 
The tendency shown in history has been the steady emancipation of 
individuals through the acquisition of private property, and other 
so-called rights, the suffrage, and liberties of all kinds, though, of 
course the existence of temporary reactionary movements must be 
admitted. 

It is necessary to differentiate sharply between that idea which puts 
the state first (Plato, modern German writers, Dewey and Tufts) and 
the English-American view (Spencer, Fite, and many others), which 
holds that the state has fulfilled its function only if it has given the 
widest possible freedom to all its citizens. The first view is essen- 
tially socialistic and at the same time fundamentally aristocratic. 
The paper maintains, in agreement with Fite and in opposition to 
Dewey and Tufts, that the conscious individual, not service of others, 
is the only true goal of humanity. It is not possible for the individual 
consciously to seek any other end. But it is also true that individu- 
ality can be attained only through the perfection of other individuals ; 
hence the value of altruism. A practical consideration is that the 
multitude of suppressed individualities will always gain their oppor- 
tunity in the end, in spite of the influence of the slave morality. 
Justice and Progress. H. B. Alexander. 

The conception of Justice is grounded in the compromise of con- 
flicting ends. Justice is essentially the virtue of a pluralistic world. 
Recognition of rights, obedience to law, are the virtues of the just; 
Adjustment, harmonization of discord, are the action of justice. 
These imply, in a world in which justice arises, a unity not quite 
unified, an organism not wholly harmonized, within which discontin- 
uous interests passively surrender or actively quarrel. Evidently, 
the interpretation of justice must be teleological. The conflicts of 
which it is a recognition are conflicts of ends, aims, interests. So 
also its adjudications are of ends, aims. But the conflicts are real- 
istic, of facts; the adjudications express not what aims are, but what 
they ought to be; they are of rights. Rights are essentially prospec- 
tive, theoretic. Their sanction is the rational valuation of ends and 
aims: a judicial decision, to be just, must substitute for desires 
denied other realizable desires commended in their stead. The only 
principle upon which this can be done is an assumption of human 
progress as the fundamental sanction of Justice. How can such a 
sanction operate? Only by moral hypotheses, by definitions of 
rights, based on men's theoretic agreements, or upon actual practice. 
Laws and institutions are formal recognitions of such rights: their 
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function is to express the norm of progress, as conceived by any given 
generation. Thus, laws, the forms of the administration of justice, 
rest upon rights, which are the recognized theoretic aims of a 
generation. 

Corollary to this: there is an hierarchy of rights, constantly being 
defined by history, which leads logically to the right, which is the 
theoretic end of progress. Similarly, an hierarchy of laws, expressing 
the structure of social evolution, leads toward a law of progress, as 
its ultimate formulation. 

Justice, then, belongs to man's theoretic nature. It must find its 
satisfaction, not in the gratification of man's passional or appetitive 
soul, but in that of the intellective. Only when life and life's situa- 
tions are made reasonable to men, reasonable teleologically, is justice 
done. And the definition of justice is: the individual's equity in 
human progress. 

Democracy and its Melting Pot. H. M. Kallen. 

The meaning of ' democracy ' has passed in modern times through 
three phases. Based originally on the doctrine of ' natural rights ' 
which makes the fundamentum divisionis of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it begins by a denial of all differences, in the conception 
that all men were created ' free and equal ' with the right " to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness." Politically this principle was 
expressed in the doctrine of ' one man, one vote,' economically in the 
use of free land and the conception that ' America is opportunity.' 

The second phase of the meaning of democracy came with the 
transition from agricultural to industrial organization, from rural to 
urban populations, from homogeneity of origin and tradition to di- 
versity of origins and traditions, from a comparatively uniform dis- 
tribution of wealth to the present very unequal distribution. In this 
phase the conception of democracy is socialized. Its attention is no 
longer fixed on the individual but on the machinery of government and 
the distribution of wealth. It tends toward an increase of political 
police power on the one side, and toward the increase in the flexi- 
bility of political power on the other. It still insists that government 
is an instrument aiming at the welfare of the governed, and that the 
machinery of government must be such, (i. e., party government) as 
to be easily abandonable when it proves inefficacious. But it tends in 
practice toward the suppression of individualities, the centralization of 
power and the hypostasis of instruments. In this stage ' democracy ' 
is instrumental and corrective, not intrinsic in its significance. 

There are signs of the development of a new phase in the meaning of 
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' democracy ' which may lead to a restriction of its intrinsicality. 
This phase turns on the rise to consciousness of factors long present in 
the state life of both Europe and America, but obscured in America by 
the scope of industrial enterprise, the ease of communication and the 
' miracle of assimilation ' in clothes, manners and newspapers. It 
has led to the conception that America is a ' melting-pot,' the womb 
of a newer and happier race, etc. But in fact nothing could be farther 
from the truth. First of all, it is biologically impossible. The urban 
and rural populations are stratified: first of all geographically, the 
layers of the races of Europe following the streams of migration west- 
ward: then industrially, different nationalities follow different em- 
ployments; and finally socially, the upper classes being in the long 
run identical with the earlier comers. 

The United States, is, in fact, a federation of politically and ethnically 
diversified peoples, who as they become more prosperous become more 
self-conscious and nationalistic. This is as it should be. ' Oppor- 
tunity ' can be only opportunity to realize one's capacities. These are 
determined by heredity and look back both historically and psycho- 
logically. The freedom of self-development implied in the declaration 
is now conceived as the freedom of a social self; this self is at its broad- 
est efficacy ethnic. Spiritually the democracy of America tends to 
become a democracy of nationalities, each seeking in cooperation with 
the others, the perfection proper to itself. Such a democracy is how- 
ever an exemplification of the Platonic principle of justice. Economic 
and legal considerations are secondary to it, as they represent means, 
while it is the unconscious goal of the peoples of the United States. 
Primary and coordinate with it is the question of education, as Plato 
points out, and the problem of justice should find its solution first 
through that, once the goal has been established, rather than through 
the economic and political changes. 
What Philosophy can Contribute to the Conception of Justice. H. A. 

OVERSTREET. 

Justice in its primitive form was the assignment of rights and duties 
in terms of the group to which the person belonged. The history of 
civilization has witnessed the gradual drawing away from that arbi- 
trary form of justice to one in which rights and duties are assigned in 
terms of the quality of the person himself — his efforts, purposes, 
achievements, etc. In the spirit of this development the thought has 
prevailed that the one requisite for the attainment of justice is the 
removal of artificial group distinctions. In American life the further 
thought has prevailed that such removal of artificial distinctions has. 
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actually been accomplished and that individuals are free to realize 
their lives unhindered by arbitrary limitations. Out of this has grown 
the conviction that, since each person is free to run his race unhin- 
dered, justice demands that each person should receive of life what 
goods, through his individual efforts, he is able to secure. To each ac- 
cording to what he can afford, has come to be, in the main, the prin- 
ciple of modern American justice. It becomes increasingly clear, 
however, that this principle fails to take note of the fact that there 
are fundamental needs which cannot possibly be met through the ef- 
forts of single individuals, and which must therefore be fulfilled through 
cooperative action. In laws governing conditions of labor and of 
habitation, in accident compensation laws, in provision for public 
education, recreation, etc., society is organizing itself in terms of a new 
principle of justice: namely, that where there are needs which cannot 
be met by individual action, society is obligated, through its wider re- 
sources, to fulfill the needs. The new principle has not yet received 
adequate recognition, for there are vital needs which society has not 
yet institituonally recognized; for example, the need for adequate 
medical aid, for equal access to legal advice and assistance, for full 
participation in economic processes and rewards. With the principle, 
to each according to his needs, must be placed its correlate: from each 
according to his realized capacities. Modern society commits flagrant 
injustice inasmuch as in many cases it demands of its individuals far 
more than the development of their capacities warrants. A just 
state will raise the capacities of its citizens to the level of its demands. 
The problem of justice then involves essentially the discovery of the 
fundamental needs of human personality. This is the peculiar task 
of philosophy. Economics, political science and law have been con- 
spicuous by their disastrously inadequate conceptions of personality. 
It is for philosophy, with its wider psychological, ethical, and sociologi- 
cal resources, to build up a conception of personality that will streng- 
then and direct the new principle of justice. 
Private Property and Social Justice in the Light of Social Psychology. 

William K. Wright. 

Collectivists and many other advocates of social reform maintain 
that the extensive substitution of public for private ownership of 
property is a demand of social justice. In opposition it has been 
urged that collective ownership is opposed to ' human nature.' But 
what is ' human nature ' in this connection? We must look to social 
psychology for an answer. The aggressive assertion of ownership is 
instinctive, and preceded the appearance of collectivism in early group 
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life. The latter is therefore not more ' natural ' to man than private 
ownership. But while acquisition and appropriation are instinctive, 
economy, like other moral virtues, is a matter of development. Moral 
evolutionists are agreed that the race first acquired the virtues of 
justice and benevolence in small personal groups and only later ex- 
tended them to larger circles of humanity. The child likewise first 
has to learn to be just and benevolent in home and school. The virtue 
of economy is subject to the same laws of development. A demo- 
cratic society therefore can only become economical on condition that 
its citizens are successful in the management of private capital. The 
moral virtues necessary to successful public ownership can be acquired 
by society on this condition. Society will then be able safely to 
undertake many of the various forms of amelioration proposed by 
socialists and others, such as approximate equality of education and 
other forms of opportunity, and insurance of every one against sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment, old age and death. Pragmatism, 
whose significance has been misunderstood by Walling, can be con- 
strued in favor of the positions of this paper. The aims of social jus- 
tice and the right to private property are therefore compatible, and 
both may be secured in accordance with the psychology of human 
nature. Only that society can be called truly social in which every 
individual enjoyed free opportunity to develop his personality in 
every important respect, including a liberal education and the acqui- 
sition of private, income producing property. 
The Psychology of Punishment. Ellsworth Faris. 

The paper seeks to point out, by means of an analysis of the punitive 
attitude, a single phase of the punishing situation which would justify 
the inclusion of punishment within the category of unjust acts. Pun- 
ishment being considered as the infliction of suffering for a protracted 
period upon a member of a group against his will and with the def- 
inite purpose, on the part of the members of the same group, to cause 
the suffering, is believed to be unjust. For a just act is one which is 
due under all the circumstances, past, present, and future. " The 
just man," says Dewey, " is the man who takes in the whole of a 
situation and reacts to it in its wholeness, not being misled by undue 
respect to some particular factor." Punishment is always partial, 
always abstract, and becames impossible when a concrete and com- 
pletely social attitude is assumed. The personality of him who pun- 
ishes is always divided. He is necessarily suppressing some part of 
his nature, is playing a r61e, is abstract and not concrete, is only partly 
social and is, therefore, unjust. 
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Three types of reaction to social stimuli are distinguishable, the im- 
pulsive, the abstract, and the concrete. The impulsive is illustrated 
by any ready-to-hand reaction, innate or acquired. This describes 
the psychology of the unpremeditated attack, but never that of punish- 
ment. The abstract attitude is illustrated in any professional atti- 
tude, and is seen in a modern court of justice where placing the prison- 
er in a previously defined class determines his punishment. This 
procedure necessitates the neglecting of many essential relationships. 
The concrete attitude describes those reactions in which we are able 
to put ourselves in the place of another. It alone is completely social. 
Impulsive and abstract reactions are useful and necessary. They 
save time and energy and are for definite and limited purposes. They 
should be reserved for those occasions and for those times only where 
there is no disposition to make them permanent. The injustice of 
acting abstractly as in punishment consists in making permanent what 
should be only very limited in duration and in permanently neglecting 
what should be continually kept in mind. Punishment may be due in 
view of part of the circumstances, it is never just in view of all of them. 
Correction should be substituted for punishment both as a technical 
term and as a distinctly changed attitude. 
The Conflict of Moral Ideals. E. B. McGilvary. 

Relativity in morality is unacceptable for two reasons: one is the 
fear that relativity would enfeeble moral obligation and the other is 
that it would dampen moral enthusiasm. Both reasons are fallacious. 
Moral obligation does not rest on a cosmical absolute, but on human 
interests, and so long as these keep alive, morality will draw from them 
its vigor. And for the same reason moral enthusiasm will remain; 
our enthusiasms do not need the authority of the universe to back 
them up, but may be the more lively from resistance. But if re- 
lativity be true, how do moral conflicts get adjusted. The answer is, 
' By fighting it out.' The conflict of moral ideals is warfare, and the 
issue is determined by the methods of warfare. Sometimes the ad- 
justment is by actual force of arms, as when slavery was abolished in 
the States by the military force of the Union. The victory of the 
Northern arms established a new ideal to which the descendants of the 
conquered submitted in the course of time. Our moral sentiments 
have a way of adapting themselves to the conditions which they meet. 
The critical battles of history have not had merely political results but 
also the result of establishing one of two contending ideals in each case. 
Had the Persians won at Marathon or the Turks at Lepanto the ideals 
of Western Europe would in all likelihood have been orientalized. 
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There are however other means than military force for establishing 
ideals, but these means are also adopted in warfare; such means are 
praise and blame, punishment and reward. Contending nations fight 
with vituperation as well as with swords and guns; and likewise con- 
tending moral ideals seek to beat each other down by disgust and con- 
tempt. They enlist in their cause human responsiveness to sinister 
emotions and to eulogy. They encourage their adherents by flattery 
and browbeat their opponents by maledictions. The prophets of all 
victorious historical ideals have wielded the lashing tongue. When an 
ideal has won and thus gained the allegiance of an age, the retrospect 
of that generation adjudges the process which brought this about 
as progress, because this process is estimated by the ideal that is 
thus established. The change which gives an ideal a place in this 
sum is necessarily esteemed progress by the ideal thus favored. Prog- 
ress is always assessed by an ideal, and the assessments will vary with 
the ideals used. When we are fighting for an ideal, of course in our 
judgment the victory of that ideal is progress. The judgment of 
progress is as relativistic as any other judgment of value. 
The Duplicity of Democracy. Alfred H. Lloyd. 

In general the democratic cry for equality at any time and in 
any context evidently must refer to fairly well and fairly generally 
established conditions, to a traditional type of life, the oppor- 
tunities of which must have been widely realized by mankind as 
well as effectively exploited, and it must imply that its demand for 
equality is for the sake of the free development of some new type of 
life, of life under a new valuation, the old type being made by the 
equalization, by the dehumanization and objectification, only mediate 
to the new type. So, besides democratic equality being relative and 
contextual, and besides the mediation of it, besides its mediation of a 
new aristocracy, in democracy or in the life of society in which the de- 
mand for democracy appears we see also a certain duality or — because 
democracy has not usually been candid as to its own purposes — a 
duplicity of life and interest. This duality or duplicity, moreover, 
involves distinct difference in kind; since the passing and the rising 
aristocracies, between which the democracy stands, are objects re- 
spectively of attack and ideal endeavor or, again, are different as 
means and end are different. Indeed, the duality here seems very 
comparable with that of the material and the spiritual and, like it, 
must be understood as a moving or functional duality, not a meta- 
physically fixed one. 

How, now, are democratic levelling and mediation accomplished? 
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Only by socialistic measures. Socialism should not interfere with 
pioneer life in any field or on any plane where competition and re- 
wards to the best are important, but it seems both necessary to prog- 
ress and humanly just when applied to already well developed ways 
and instruments of life. Unfortunately many people are socialistic 
without any thought of the mediation, just as many are democratic 
without thinking of the relativity of the equality. 

Democracy, we may conclude, is no mere name for specific eras or 
for particular forms of local political organizations. Democracy is one 
of the two ever present motives in all social life, aristocracy being the 
other. 

But, now changing the viewpoint a little, the nature of democracy 
and its demanded equality may be seen in the conditions and results 
of all conflict. Witness such things as fair play, balance of power, 
armed neutrality, rules of the game, agreement as to weapons, and so 
on. Conflict, incident to all aristocracy, tends to balance or equali- 
zation, both parties or all parties learning of each other, methods and 
powers thus becoming distributed; and, accordingly, the outcome is 
or at least always tends to be, a drawn battle. The drawn battle, 
however, means more than control and suspension of certain ways of 
fighting; it means also, besides this negative result, the positive benefit 
at once of mediation of these ways and so of the development of new 
ways, involving greater self-control and a new system of value, for 
carrying on the conflict. So in conflict may democracy be seen as 
lying between a passing and a rising aristocracy. 

From all of which may be extracted two things. I. Specific ' nat- 
ural rights,' whenever a basis of democracy, must have been achiev- 
ed, or earned, not given; and they always differ according to the 
aristocracies between which the democracy lies as mediator; and, 2. 
Peace has worth, not as a final cessation of all fighting, but as the 
means to a higher type of life and life's battling. " Democracy is no 
golden age; but the gold of all ages, which some new aristocracy is 
ever ready to enjoy." 
Constitutional and Political Guarantees. 1 George H. Mead. (No 

summary furnished.) 

W. F. Dodd. 

Under every condition some actions of individuals should be free 
from governmental interference. But with changing conditions the 

1 This topic formed the subject of Discussion at a joint session in which mem- 
bers of the Philosophical Associations, of the Political Science Association, and of 
the Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy took part. 
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sphere of individual action that should be free from governmental 
control varies, and with such a change individual rights or interests 
must give way at certain points in the interest of the community at 
large. The safeguarding of individual rights would be simple were 
such rights definite and unchangable. Safeguards of individual right 
must seek to draw some line which will protect such rights and at the 
same time be sufficiently flexible to permit new governmental regu- 
lation as conditions change. 

For the protection of individual rights there are two types of safe- 
guards, (i) political, and (2) those judicially enforcible. Of political 
safeguards standing alone England furnishes the best example ; of 
judicial safeguards (united also with political) the United States fur- 
nishes the best example. A study of the two types does not show that 
the judicial safeguard possesses any distinct measure of superiority. 
Under each system of safeguarding individual rights, the more im- 
portant rights of property at least are to a fair degree protected. Yet 
political safeguards are more flexible and permit a more ready adapta- 
tion of governmental action to meet new conditions. 

The Social Origin of Absolute Idealism. George H. Sabine. 

Like all English philosophy, idealism was largely an interpretation 
of English social and political experience. The political philosophy of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, whether in the theory of nat- 
ural rights or in the Utilitarian laissev- faire politics and economics, 
rested upon the belief that liberty arises from the limitation of social 
control ; it assumed a sphere of individual interests which ought not to 
be invaded. A partial realization of this ideal in practice produced a 
reaction against it which began to be general about 1850 and affected 
Liberal legislation in the seventies and eaily eighties. The construc- 
tive idea in this reaction was a more positive notion of freedom, issuing 
in the belief that society should use its organized power to guarantee, 
so far as possible, a certain degree of positive achievement; an op- 
portunity, at least, for all citizens to enjoy the benefits of a civilized 
life. The self-realization ethics of the English idealists was an effort 
to theorize this belief. It rejects the older antithesis of social control 
and freedom, of public and private interest, of egoism and altruism. 
In its criticism of earlier philosophy it centered its attack upon subjec- 
tivism and individualism, considering the essential function of con- 
sciousness to be self-transcendence. Hence it regards social relations 
as a product of consciousness and therefore different in kind from 
spatial and causal relations between non-conscious beings. Recip- 
rocally it regarded self-realization for the individual as impossible 
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except in the pursuit of socially beneficial ends; individuality and 
social organization progress pari passu. For the absolute idealist, 
however, the concept of a perfectly realized individual, or an ' eternal 
consciousness,' remains necessarily vague and largely without content. 
The social organization, therefore, since it supplies the content of the 
individual's ideal, tends to become absolute. The individual be- 
comes an organ of society and self-realization is merely the finding of 
one's station in society. This is best illustrated in Bradley's statement 
of self-realization in his Ethical Studies. Absolute idealism thus 
becomes destructive of the ideal of positive freedom which it set out 
t to establish. A metaphysical pluralism is the more natural accompani- 
ment of such an ethical ideal. 

A Re-characterization of Naturalism and the Impersonal. J. H, 

Farley. 

Naturalism is not synonomous with materialism, mechanism, or 
externalism. It is not identical with extramentalism or positivism. 
It is not merely a doctrime of the self-sufficiency of nature in oppo- 
sition to supernaturalism. It does not aim to show that laws give an 
exhaustive account of individuals. It is more than the methods and 
explanations of the physical sciences as applied to the world, etc. 

Philosophical naturalism as distinct from scientific naturalism is 
a doctrine of the absolutely fulfilled treated as a self-sufficient affair 
without essential reference or relation to any process of fulfilling; 
without relation to any means, meaning, or reference, and without 
relation to the expression of any unfulfilled nature. It completely 
ignores, either tacitly or explicitly, real creativeness: 

A doctrine which tends, though not always explicitly, to describe 
and explain the world in terms of absolute fulfillment; absolute ful- 
fillment of the whole universe, and then we have the static absolut- 
ism so furiously assailed by pragmatism; absolute self-sufficient fulfill- 
ment of the parts, and then we have atomism and mechanism so unin- 
spiring to idealism; absolute self-sufficient fulfillment of bits of sense 
experience and then we have so-called sensationalism so patronizingly 
derided by rationalism; absolute fulfillment of the faculty of reason, 
and then we have older rationalism so lacking in the eyes of functional 
psychology; the absolute fulfillment of rational system and logical 
order, and then we have the panlogism of intellectualism, of impersonal 
idealism so hateful to plastic and creative views of life: the absolute 
fulfillment of an object beyond the continual shifting movements of 
meaning experienced by the self, and then we have the Kantian thing- 
in-itself so irrational to Hegelian thought: the absolute self-sufficient 
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fulfillment of space, time, matter, motion, and force; and then we have 
crass materialism so depressing to spiritual life, the absolute self-suf- 
ficient fulfillment of elements by the rearrangement and combination 
of which mechanical or so-called naturalistic evolution attempts to 
explain the qualitatively new features in an evolutionary process as in 
Spencer's philosophy, or the absolute fulfillment of finalism which is 
mechanism turned futureward as criticised by Bergson. 

Naturalism means a special interpretation of unity, of identity, of 
change, of causality, of potentiality, of relation, and of reality. 
Voluntarism and the Problem of Objectivity. H. W. Wright. 

Only if thinking is an expression of will does its progress toward the 
goal of Truth necessitate a constant appeal to Reality. Will seeks to 
initiate such sequences of movement as promise to satisfy the greatest 
variety of interests. Thus it possesses both the power of movement in 
tri-dimensional space and that of choice among significant qualities. 
An idea is realized as end when it is re-experienced as the result of a 
series of movements or order of choices which can be repeated at will ; 
it is thus converted from possibility to actuality by being brought into 
dynamic relation to actual existence. But the conditions of move- 
ment and of choice are fixed by Reality, which interrupts and alters 
the expected sequence of movements and likewise limits the range of 
choices. Thus reality is continually compelling will to make new 
plans and adjustments. In no case does it break into conscious ex- 
perience forcing upon it new and foreign material. The material for 
our ideas must continue to be drawn from the stock of movements and 
of qualities originally furnished volition by instinct. But the order 
and arrangement of ideas thus constituted is conditioned throughout 
by objective reality. Reality is that which limits our wills; it is 
directly encountered only in action the results of which furnish the 
only real verification of our ideas. 

The Logical Analysis of Intrinsic Value. A. P. Brogan. 

The first requirement in any scientific discussion of value problems 
is the rigorous definition of all other value terms by one or more value 
terms taken as fundamental in the value system. As extrinsic value 
terms (denoting worth as means or parts) depend upon intrinsic value 
terms (denoting worth as ends or wholes, such as ' good,' ' bad,' 
' better,' ' beautiful,' possibly ' ought ' and ' right,' intrinsic value 
terms alone will be discussed. Neither ' good ' nor ' ought ' can be 
taken as the fundamental value term. Apparently the relation 
' better ' (or its converse ' worse ') is the only term which can be taken 
as fundamental within the system. 
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Analysis shows that the determining logical characteristics of this 
relation (and the postulates for a value system) are as follows. I 
sacrifice logical precision for popularity. 

No. I.I. Whatever X and Fare, if X is better than F, then X is 
not identical with F. 

No. 1.2. Whatever X, Y, and Z are, if X is better than Y, and Y 
is better than Z, then X is better than Z. 

No. 1.3. Whatever X, Y, and Z are, if X is better than Y, and F 
is not worse than Z, then X is better than Z. 

No. 1.4. If X is better or worse than anything, then X is identical 
with the fact that there exists an entity (or entities) having a certain 
quality (or relation), or X is identical with the fact that there does not 
exist such an entity (or entities). 

No. 1.5. Whatever X and F are, if X is not better than F, then 
there is something better or worse than X and there is something 
better or worse than Y. 

No. 1.6. All facts about non-existence are equal in value. (" Equal 
in value " means " not better and not worse "). 

These postulates suffice for all deductions about intrinsic value, 
except that additional postulates are required for the problematic 
operation of 'adding' intrinsic value objects (to avoid G. E. Moore's 
' principle of organic unities.') With Russell's theory of logical types, 
postulates 1.4 and 1.5 could be replaced by a single postulate. 

All so-called axiomatic or a priori knowledge about value is found 
to be the result of surely logical deduction from these postulates and 
the definitions of other value terms. 

Examination of the relation ' better,' taken as fundamental and 
undefined within the value system, shows that " better " cannot be so 
adequately identified with any other (non-value) relation that this 
other relation can be used to define ' better.' For present human 
knowledge ' better ' must be taken as a simple and unanalyzed re- 
lation. It must be studied as being what it is and not as being some- 
thing else. 

All arguments that such a value relation is ' subjective ' or ' un- 
real ' are based upon trivial fallacies. While there is no more certain 
proposition known to be true from which it can be deduced that this 
relation has a ' real ' reference to facts, there is no reason for doubting 
that ' better ' has all the ' reality ' possessed by the relations stud- 
ied by other sciences. 

On this logical basis, with the help of inductive methodology, value 
discussions can become value sciences. 
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